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that can be extracted from Lives are much inferior to
the clearly defined characters that are inserted in Histories.
The focus is not the same. When an author after dealing
with a man's career sums up his mental and moral
qualities in a section by itself, he does not trust to it
alone to convey the total impression. He is too liable
also to panegyric, like Rawley, who could see no fault
in his master Bacon, or Sprat who, in Johnson's words,
produced a funeral oration on Cowley. There are no
characters of scholars or poets so good as Clarendon's
Hales, or Earle, or Chillingworth, or Waller; and for
this reason, that Clarendon envisages them not as scholars
or poets but as men, and gains a definite and complete
effect within small compass.

Roger North made his life of his brother Lord Keeper
Guilford an account of the bench and bar under Charles II
and James II. Of its many sketches of lawyers whom he
or his brother had known, none is so perfect in every
way as the character of Chief Justice Saunders, a remark-
able man in real life who still lives in North's pages with
all his eccentricities. North writes at length about his
brother, yet nowhere do we see and understand him so
clearly as we see and understand Saunders. The truth
is that a life and a character have different objects and
methods and do not readily combine. It is only a small
admixture of biography that a character will endure.
And with the steady development of biography the
character declined.

A character must be short ; and it must be entire, the
complete expression of a clear judgement. The perfect